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"SCORNING THE BASE DEGREES" 

In his paper, Latin and the A3. Degree, published by the 
General Education Board, the venerable ex-president of Harvard 
University continues to assail the humanities with all the youthful 
animosity of the young college president of the sixties. A vital 
point seems to have been constantly ignored by those who are so 
antagonistic to classical training. So now President Eliot con- 
tinues to confuse the points at issue. The point about which there 
must be no quibbling is the fact that formerly the A.B. degree stood 
for something as clear and definite as does now the degree in medi- 
cine, in law, or in engineering. 

With the development of new fields of thought and research 
came the vivid realization that the college should provide training 
for those students who by nature or by choice were out of harmony 
with the old liberal curriculum which had long trained a certain 
group of students so well. In the beginning the tendency was to 
provide such students with the opportunities they justly demanded, 
and, what was equally just, to award them a degree that distin- 
guished them from the bachelors of arts no less than from the doctors 
and the laywers. Here was the possibility for the final settling of 
what at first seemed to be a difficult question. But the newcomers 
and their sponsors were not satisfied with this reasonable arrange- 
ment; they were unwilling that a new thing should have a new 
name and accordingly be forced to stand on its own merits. Speak- 
ing of his own university, President Eliot admits that while the 
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degree of bachelor of science was conferred in Harvard College, 
"candidates for this degree were not required to present Latin at 
admission, while within the university itself they, too, had a wide 
range of choice of subjects and freedom in their choice," and that 
" candidates naturally chose a larger proportion of scientific subjects 
during their four years of residence than candidates for the degree 
of bachelor of arts did." Here he admits an essential distinction 
in subjects taken by the two classes of students. 

Why should things not have gone on merrily to the satisfaction 
of all concerned ? The newcomers were not satisfied with content; 
they must usurp a place among the ranks of those whose attainments 
were long since proved. President Eliot points to the obvious fact 
that men must be trained for medicine, journalism, agriculture, and 
so on, but begs the whole question when he says that "the practi- 
tioners of these new professions can profit in many directions by so 
many other studies in youth, that they ought not all indiscriminately 
to be obliged to study Latin." Precisely. No classical devotee 
would insist that they should; neither should they come before the 
world with the old classical badge. 

Yet with his tacit assumption, it is logical enough to object to any 
requirement of Latin. All of President Eliot's reasoning is based 
on the assumption that all undergraduates must be awarded the A.B . 
degree. It is true that most colleges now acquiesce in the assump- 
tion that there must be one degree for all alike and have then pro- 
ceeded in a very logical way to remove the classical requirement. 
But the mere fact that most institutions have done so and that 
more will do so is beside the point. The whole argument must be 
clarified at the source. The major premise must be sound, else, how- 
ever logical the deduction from it may be, the conclusion is wholly 
incorrect in fact. Many educational reformers have been perfectly 
sincere in their belief that a complete overthrow of the old curriculum 
was demanded by modern conditions, but there can be no doubt that 
most of them have merely had in mind the determination to remove 
completely a system to which on personal grounds they were hostile. 
Meanwhile from both alike we shall continue to hear the familiar 
platitude that Latin must be not forced upon all students indis- 
criminately, and many teachers will continue to confuse this question 
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with that of the requirements for the A.B. degree, and they will be 
led thereby to vote against the Latin requirement. This has recently 
happened at the University of Missouri. The classical requirement 
has been dropped, but at the same time there is retained the require- 
ment that all candidates for the A.B. degree must take both physical 
and biological science. Could confusion be worse confounded ? 

In sharp contrast with President Eliot's paper stands Viscount 
Bryce's The Worth of Ancient Literature to the Modern World, which, 
with the consent of the Fortnightly Review, has now been reprinted 
by the General Education Board. As a true humanist Viscount 
Bryce recognizes the value of all knowledge to man. He does not 
fail to point out the value of the classics for the scholar; yet he 
makes it clear that science (not vocational training, which so many 
confuse with science) must make a contribution to the education of 
the cultivated man. My purpose has been merely to call attention 
again to the continued attempts of humanists to overthrow the con- 
clusions of the arguments of the modernists. It is the original 
assumption of the modernist that must be rejected. 

We may expect to find classical study per se ably handled in 
Professor Paul Shorey's The Positive Case for Latin, which is 
announced by the General Education Board as in preparation. 

G. C. S. 



